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TEXAS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Of all the States in the Union, Texas is the largest in area and 
the most remote from eastern influences. It has an area of 265,780 
square miles, or about one-twelfth that of the United States. Its 
magnitude will be better appreciated when it is remembered that to 
the combined area of the New England States, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the areas of Ohio and Kentucky must be added to equal it. 
Its extent is about that of France. Its length and breadth are nearly 
the same, the former being 760 miles, and the latter, along the thirty- 
second parallel, about 740 miles. By rail, these distances are 900 
miles, or the same as from New York to Savannah, Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, or Labrador. Its length is one-half that of our 
country from north to south, and its width more than one-half that of 
the southern border of the United States between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific — equal to one-third the distance across the widest portion 
of the country. 

In respect to location and natural conditions Texas does not fit 
exactly into any one of the ordinary classifications of States. It is 
southern; Florida excepted, it is the most southern of all States 
in geographic position. It is central, for it is one of the great tier 
that exactly forms the central strip of the Union. It is a Gulf 
State, and has one-fourth the shore line of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
is a western State, for large areas of both the Great Plains and the 
Cordilleran regions are included in it, while its far western corner 
is nearer the Pacific than the Atlantic, and has the climatic features 
of the former rather than of the latter. Hence, it may be said that 
Texas is southern, central, and western, in relative position and in- 
terests. And not only do its parts present the geographic features 
of the larger divisions of the United States already mentioned, but 
there are areas typical of the adjacent Eepublic of Mexico, such as the 
northern end of the Tierra Caliente, at the mouth of the Eio Grande. 

No other State in the Union has had so many historical associations 
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or SO many vicissitudes of reconstructive government. During the one 
hundred years since the American revolution, which brought political 
stability to the Eastern States, the flags of five nations have flown 
over Texas, to wit : Spain, Mexico, the Texas Eepublic, the United 
States, and the Southern Confederacy. It is the proud boast of the 
State that no shadow of repudiation or defalcation has ever marred 
its financial record ; that lawlessness has always been suppressed, 
whatever the cost; and that its public men, in both State and 
national affairs, have been above taint of dishonest influences or cor- 
rupt practices. 

In constitution and government, and in the spirit and practice of 
its people, Texas is the most democratic of all American common- 
wealths. The spirit of Texas democracy , as expressed in the inaugural 
address of one of her former Governors, is that of a " political faith 
that holds to a plain, simple government, with severe limitations upon 
delegated powers, honestly and frugally administered, limiting the 
domain of its authority in the social compact to the preservation of 
public order and the administration of justice, with the view of pro- 
tecting every real and substantive right, leaving all else to the unfet- 
tered enterprise of the citizen. ' ' 

Let us briefly review the political and economic history of Texas 
since 1880. During the last two decades the State has made great 
strides in all matters pertaining to its material welfare, and has expe- 
rienced a period of popular agitation and legislative enactment, inci- 
dent to the social and industrial changes, hardly second in interest to 
any in her varied history. At the time mentioned fifteen years had 
passed since the close of the Civil War, during which the State had 
quadrupled in population and in wealth, and had recovered from the 
unhappy vicissitudes of reconstruction. 

But, while the State was passing from the condition of a thinly 
settled commonwealth to that of a populous State, many industrial 
and corporate problems came into being for which no adequate legis- 
lation had been provided. Until 1880 settlement was confined 
almost entirely to the eastern half of Texas, where individual plant- 
ing and pastoral pursuits were the chief occupations. Mining and 
manufacturing were hardly known ; the systems of transportation 
were entirely inadequate ; and no proper provision for education had 
been made. For three hundred years the Comanche and other Indian 
tribes held back the frontier line. The conquest of these in 1 874, and 
the completion of the Pacific road.s in 1882, opened, the greater west- 
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ern half of the State to settlement. Since the latter year, what had 
been a vast and unexplored wilderness has been occupied by thousands 
of farmers and stockmen, and every acre has been placed under fence. 

In 1880 the State was still distributing its public domain with 
lavish hand to settlers, educational institutions, and railways, and as 
rewards for services. Originally this domain consisted of a tenth 
of the entire area of the United States ; but later, upon the entrance 
of Texas into the Union, it was reduced to a twelfth, by the cession of 
ISTew Mexico. Immigration was invited and induced by every means ; 
and there was little expectation that the vast landed legacy of the 
Texas Republic would soon be disposed of, or that within two 
decades the valuation of the land so generously distributed would 
increase from two to a hundred fold. 

Broadly speaking, the public domain has been entirely expended, 
with the exception of some 40,000,000 acres still owned by the com- 
monwealth in trust for the public schools, the University, and other 
State institutions. In 1880 the railroads were in the eastern third 
of the State only, and aggregated hardly 500 miles. There were 
practically no constructed public highways, and no laws for making 
them. Although generally considered a prairie State, Texas pos- 
sessed 64,000 square miles of woodland, the largest area of the kind in 
any American commonwealth. In 1880 the modern lumbering in- 
dustry was unknown in Texas. There were only a few saw-mills for 
local supply, and mining and manufacturing were undeveloped. The 
school system was primitive : the scholastic year was only four months 
in duration, and the attendance was limited to pupils between eight 
and fourteen years of age. The University and other institutions of 
higher education had not been organized. 

Since 1880 the population has increased from a million and a half 
to three millions and a half. Yet, in spite of this rapid growth in 
population, Texas is still the least densely settled of all the States east 
«f the Rocky Mountains, with the exception of Florida and the Dako- 
tas, and has as yet attained only slightly over a third the average 
.density of the entire population of the Union. 

There are three racial elements in Texas — the white, the negro, 
and the Indian. The negro race is largely confined to the eastern 
third ; the Mexican Indian population forms a large element in the 
southern counties, along the Eio Grande. The white people consti- 
tute the ruling and preponderating class. The negro and Mexican, 
Tacially and numerically inferior, have at no time assumed a dominant 
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position in government affairs. These races have been treated justly 
and considerately, and their rights have been protected. 

Besides the lai-ger element of broad-spirited and well-educated 
citizens, there have been three peculiar provincial elements among the 
Avhite people : (1) the old Texan class ; (2) recent immigrants, mostly 
from the Southern cotton belt ; and (3) many foreigners, principally 
of German birth. The old Texan element consisted of a sturdy and 
independent rural population, mostly stockmen and planters, instilled 
with a love of freedom from over-crowding. Although some were 
illiterate, they had acquired a degree of wisdom by frontier experi- 
ences, Avhile many were men of broad culture and knowledge. They 
were patriotically united by a heritage of historic deeds, were strongly 
democratic in their ideas, and many of them looked with disfavor 
upon the occupation of their demesne by railroads, and the concomi- 
tant evO. of the rapid influx of a miscellaneous population. The 
second class, although including men of culture and means, also con- 
tained many of the illiterate, low white class who, through advan- 
tages of cheap railway immigration rates, poured into the State. The 
foreign- born element have been industrious and acquisitive, and have 
been readily assimilated into the political organization. 

The railway mileage has increased since 1880 from less than a 
thousand to nearly 10,000 miles, a mileage exceeded by only one State 
— Illinois. In 1880 vast trunk lines were initiated to connect the 
State with the north and east, and to stretch across the western half 
of the State to the Rocky Mountain region and the Pacific Ocean. 
Eight trunk lines of the first character and three of the second now 
exist. The latter are the Southern Pacific, which closely follows the 
Eio Grande, the Texas Pacific, which runs westward through the 
heart of the State, and the Fort "Worth and Denver, which foUows 
the Eed Eiver northwestward to Colorado. Meanwhile thousands 
of additional miles of railway were constructed in the eastern half 
of the State. The total mileage in 1899 was 9,702 ; the average 
indebtedness per mile, $38,267; total earnings, $45,334,191.74; op- 
erating expenses, 71.73 per cent, or $32,518,118.18 ; net earnings, 
3.48 per cent. 

The growth of agricultural and pastoral production has been enor- 
mous. Prior to 18S0 the lack of transportation restricted the acre- 
age of cotton to a few eastern counties. Since then the State has 
become the largest cotton-producing area in the world. The quan- 
tity of its annual crop exceeds that of any three of the other cotton 
47 
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States, and constitutes one-fourth of the world's visible product of 
that great staple. In the great export products of cotton, cattle, 
and horses Texas now ranks first ; fourth in sheep and wool ; eighth 
in corn. "Wheat and other small grains are extensively grown. The 
annual value of the staple products of the soil and farm, not count- 
ing small fruits and vegetables, aggregates $290, 000, 000, or as much 
as the entire mineral product of the United States, excepting Alaska. 
The lumbering industry has increased to a vast extent, greater than 
that of the State of "Washington ; and its product has been widely 
distributed. 

Texas also has valuable mineral resources. It was not until 1889 
that the State passed a law permitting mineral claims to be located 
upon public lands by individuals ; hence the development of the me- 
tallic minerals has been backward. Coal mining has steadily in- 
creased. Lignite, beds of which formerly remained unused, is also 
mined in quantities. Salt, twenty years ago entirely supplied by 
Europe, is now exported. The vast beds of gypsum in the. north- 
west are being operated ; rich fields of cinnabar have recently been 
opened in the Trans Pecos Province ; while structural materials, such 
as granite, marble, cement, and brick clay, are growing in impor- 
tance. Oil fields have also been developed : seven barrels were 
produced in 1898 for one in 1897. The total value of the mineral 
products for 1899 was over $3,100,000. Manufacturing in Texas has 
not yet attained material proportions, and the great opportunities of 
the next decade will lie along this line. 

The progress in educational matters within the last twenty years 
has been great. "Whatever criticism may be made upon the political 
history of Texas, the loyalty to the public-school system has been 
unquestioned. The public schools have been organized from chaos 
into a good system. State, county, and municipal superintendence 
have been created ; the standard and pay of teachers have been raised ; 
the public-school fund has been augmented ; and vacation normal in- 
stitutions have been organized. The scholastic age has been extended ; 
and the number of teachers increased. 

During Governor Eoss's administration (1887-1891) provision for 
superintendents of county schools was first made. The twenty-first 
Legislature passed laws providing for the sale and lease of lands be- 
longing to the school funds, thereby greatly increasing the revenues. 
The twenty-second Legislature authorized a popular vote upon amend- 
ments to the Constitution permitting the Legislature to add one per 
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cent annually of the permanent school fund to the available school 
fund. The permanent school fund consists of 30,000,000 acres of 
land, in addition to cash and bonds. In 1894 it was 12,162,600 ; by 
1S99 it had increased to 16,4:47.247.05. The available annual school 
fund in 1S90 — the revenues from taxes and from the sale and lease of 
lands— amounted to 1^3,232,624.27. In 189.5-96, as many as 616,- 
568 children — or 20.70 per cent of the population — were enrolled in 
the public schools, a greater proportion than that shown by twenty- 
seven other States, including all the North Atlantic States, where the 
enrollment equalled 17.77 per cent only. The number of teachers 
employed was 13,217. In 1894, of the children instructed 472,963 
were white and 157,340 were colored. 

The last twenty years have Avitnessed the organization of many 
higher institutions of learning, including normal colleges for both 
white and colored teachers, a State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, a State University, and many denominational colleges. Al- 
though provided for and endowed by the fathers of the Texas 
Republic, the State University was not organized until 1884. It is 
under the government of a board of regents nominated by the Gov- 
ernor. The main institution, located at Austin, is the head of the 
State public-school system, and admits students without entrance 
examination from some seventy-five approved high schools, the State 
ISTormal School, and the Agricultural and Mechanical College. Both 
sexes are admitted on equal terms. 

The first decade of the university was a struggle against popular 
prejudice and dissension within the faculty, largely due to the fact 
that in its original organization no provision Avas made for a president. 
Within the last few years there has been a president, and the faculty 
has increased from ten professors and instructors to forty-eight in 
the main University. There are thirty-one in the Medical College. 

There has been improvement in charitable and corrective insti- 
tutions. The prison system has been placed entirely under State 
control, and its affairs are conducted upon a more humane and eco- 
nomic basis. During Governor Eoss's administration an institution 
was erected for colored dependents at Austin. Provision was also 
made for a reformatory for youthful penal offenders, which was after- 
ward constructed at Gatesville. The twenty-first Legislature pro- 
vided for a third insane asylum, to be located west of the Colorado. 
It was built near San Antonio. 

The final act of Governor Eoss's administration (1891) recom- 
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mended that some provision be made for the indigent ex-Confederate 
veterans living in Texas. Nearly one-half the surviving Confeder- 
ate soldiers of the Civil War are now living in the State. " They 
are rapidly passing away," said Governor Eoss, "some of them 
in destitution, notwithstanding the splendid provision made by the 
United States for the care of its old soldiers ; and almost all the 
ITorthern States have supplemented these charities by the establish- 
ment of State Homes in addition. Surely Texas ought to afford one 
home ; for the old soldiers of the Confederacy can look nowhere for 
help save to their State. ' ' A home for dependent Confederate soldiers 
was established at Austin, in which about one hundred unfortunates 
took refuge. A legislative act passed in 1899 provides for a biennial 
appropriation of $250,000 to be applied to the relief of other indigent 
Confederate soldiers. 

The material progress of the State and the approximate value of its 
property are shown by figures from the assessment rolls. The true 
value probably exceeds the assessment value by some 40 per cent. 
The total valuation of the assessed property for 1886 was $630, 591,- 
029; in 1891 it was $856,202,283; in 1894, $860,910,667; and in 
1899, $921,927,231. 

Taxation is limited by the Constitution to thirty-five cents on the 
$100, and the county and city taxes to twenty-five cents. To 
the credit of the State, and notwithstanding the enormous growth 
of wealth and population, the taxes and cost of administration have 
not tricreased. The revenues of the State in 1886 from all sources 
were $2,916,488.91; in 1895, $2,125,022.05, and in 1899, $2,700,- 
000. There was a cash balance of $1,092, 807 in thetreasuryabove all 
expenses in 1899. Texas has a bonded debt of not quite $4,000,000. 
Of this sum the State held $2,405,610 as a fund for its various 
institutions, only $756,990 being in the hands of individuals. The 
contract rate of interest has been reduced from a maximum of 
12 per cent to 10 per cent, and the legal rate from 8 to 6 per cent. 
In 1899 there were 194 national banks in Texas, which, on Sep- 
tember 20 of that year, had loans and discounts amounting to 
$46,024,782. There are also numerous private banks. 

The cities and towns have advanced steadily in population and 
development. No statistics are obtainable since 1890. The Legis- 
lature has wisely placed restrictions upon municipal extravagance. 
During the twenty-second Legislature there were applications from 
several cities and towns for the amendment of their charters. The 
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Governor vetoed several bills of this character. The twenty-third 
Legislature also passed an act to prevent an excessive issue of bonds 
by cities and towns, and gave to the State regulation and control of 
the issuance of municipal bonds. 

Among the most notable elements of commercial and municipal 
growth has been the procurement of deep water in the harbor of 
Galveston. Formerly the depth over the bar was only thirteen feet, 
and ocean vessels could not approach the city. The national govern- 
ment expended $6, 000, 000 upon a system of jetties, and increased the 
depth from thirteen to twenty-six feet. The clearances of the 
port have since grown to great proportions. The importance 
of Galveston as a seaport is shown by the fact that its imports in- 
creased from $1,157,370 in 1885 to $3,000,000 in 1899, and its 
exports from $12,680,000 in 1885 to $78,480,000 in 1899. Four 
hundred and sixty-eight steam vessels, with an aggregate of 833,497 
tons, cleared from Galveston for foreign ports during the year ending 
June 30, 1899. 

The political history of Texas since 1883 has been of great in- 
terest, inasmuch as the period since then has witnessed some remark- 
able and exciting contests and issues. The Governor is chosen for 
a term of two years, and by popular custom is usually elected for two 
terms. There is practically but one party in Texas — the Democratic 
— and all questions of policy and the nominee for office are deter- 
mined by popular primaries and State conventions. 

From 1883 to 1887 the Gubernatorial chair was filled by O. M. 
Koberts, popularly known as the ' ' Old Alcalde, ' ' who had been 
elected practically without opposition. He had been a citizen since 
the days of the Republic, and had occupied every important position in 
the judiciary. He was shrewd and skilful in politics, and possessed an 
unusual acumen and sagacity. He was the idol of the old Texan 
element, and was worshipped by the agricultural classes, whom he 
had apotheosized by a favorite maxim that ' ' civilization began and 
ended with the plow. " During Governor Eoberts's administration 
the University was founded, the State Capitol contracted for, and the 
present school system initiated. He saw the approaching tendency 
toward State and municipal extravagance, and instituted an economic 
policy of ' ' pay as you go, " whereby the State' s finances were placed 
upon a permanent and solid foundation. He left a surplus of $ 3 , , - 
000 in the Treasury. Opposed to him was the so-called progressive 
element, which increased in later years, whose slogan was, ' ' Turn 
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Texas loose, ' ' meaning thereby the encouragement of corporations 
and of credit. 

In January, 1887, L. S. Eoss was inaugurated as Governor. He 
was the last survivor of the " old Texans " to occupy the chair. His 
four years' administration was the culmination of the golden era of 
Texas prosperity, which paid unusual tribute to every trade and pro- 
fession. Agricultural and pastoral products were enormously prof- 
itable; the people had begun industrial development; geological 
researches were initiated ; and railways showed immense improvement 
in mileage profit. The main policies of the State administration 
were removed from the commotion of politics, and extremely liberal 
provisions attracted a great tide of immigration. The taxable values 
of the State increased over $100,000,000 in two years and aug- 
mented the permanent school fund over $400, 000 and its annual rev- 
enues $460,000 from the sale and lease of lands. 

The fiscal affairs of the educational departments were put upon a 
cash paying basis, and there was a cash balance of $275,000 in the 
Treasury awaiting investment for the school fund. The length of 
the scholastic year was increased. Public order was improved ; crime 
beingreduced over forty per cent, as shown by the reports of the county 
officials. Public and charitable institutions were greatly enlarged, 
and new ones established. The Capitol building was constructed. 
The penitentiary system, with an immense business, was made self- 
supporting. The University and its branches were benefited by loans 
and appropriations amounting to $237,000. The indemnity claims 
against the United States were adjusted, resulting in the collection 
for the State of $1,072,000. The rate of taxation became lower 
than had been known since the Civil War. Every claim against the 
public Treasury was met, and there was a cash balance of $772,889 
to the credit of the general revenue account, besides enormous funds 
for the State endowed institutions. So great was the financial pros- 
perity of Texas at this time that on April 16, 1888, a special session 
of the Legislature was convened to provide for the proper distribu- 
tion of the surplus money in the State Treasury. 

In 1890, J. S. Hogg was elected Governor by an overwhelming 
majority to succeed Governor Eoss. Governor Hogg was a young 
man, a strong provincial character, learnedin the law, andaggressive in 
action. He had been the State' s Attorney-General during Governor 
Eoss's administration, and had closely studied the rights of corpora- 
tions. Immediately upon his inauguration he recommended the 
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passage of the following measures by the Legislature : (1) To create a 
railway commission ; (2) to prohibit corporate monopolies and perpet- 
uities ; and (3) to require railways in the State to provide separate 
coaches for wliite and colored passengers. All these measures 
were passed. He then began a rigid prosecution of the railway and 
other corporations defying the laws of the State and the rights of 
the people. This policy created bitter antagonism on the part of the 
interests affected. 

The State campaign of 1892, when Governor Hogg stood for 
reelection, was in many respects the most bitter gubernatorial elec- 
tion Texas ever witnessed, and the only closely contested one. For 
the first time in its history the Democratic party divided into factions, 
and, besides, thePopulistpartyhadgrowntolargenumbers. Governor 
Hogg's chief opponent was Judge George Clark, an independent 
Democrat, who took issue with most of the prominent measures of Gov- 
ernor Hogg's administration relating to railroads, alien land owner- 
ship, and restrictions upon municipal corporations. He contended 
that the Governor's policy would result in crippling local develop- 
ment, in deterring immigration, and in preventing the ingress of 
needed capital into the State. Popular feeling at times rose to a high 
pitch of partisan fury. In his manifesto. Governor Hogg reaffirmed 
his support of the Eailroad Commission, and of the enactment of laws 
to restrict and prohibit the watering of stocks and bonds by railroad 
companies ; and he reiterated his opposition to extravagant issues of 
bonds by cities and towns. He also favored a law to define perpet- 
uities, to prohibit the further operation of land corporations in the 
State, and to require present holders of lands, by title or possession, 
to dispose of the same within such reasonable time as would not im- 
pair their vested rights. 

A bold and important act of Governor Hogg's second term was 
the veto of a biU, passed by the Legislature, which empowered the 
Superintendent of the State penitentiaries of Texas to receive from 
the Treasurer of the United States, in the name of the State of Texas, 
the bounty on sugar raised and manufactured on the State penitentiary 
convict farms in Texas. He thought it did not comport with the 
dignity of the State to apply for a license to follow a business, and 
to submit to its supervision by the Federal government ; and he con- 
sidered it a dangerous precedent. 

Governor Hogg retired from office in 1893 ; and in reviewing his 
career and the laws passed at his instigation, he said : 
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" No State in the Union has better laws than these, and the people in Texas 
will in due time appreciate them and hold their senators and representatives in 
grateful remembrance for their passage. We may hope for honesty in all classes 
of public securities, and to see corporate land monopoly pass from the dominions 
of our State. As a Texan I am proud of these laws." 

The dissensions within the Democratic party having been har- 
monized, the campaign of 1894 was principally between C. A. Cul- 
berson, Democrat, and Thomas L. Nugent, Populist ; and it resulted 
in the election of the former. Governor Culberson was a young man 
of discretion and ability ; and his administration was largely devoted 
to rounding out and completing the legislation of the previous ad- 
ministrations, with Avhich he had been intimately connected as 
Attorney General of the State. One of the first measures of his 
administration was to provide against certain threatened financial 
embarrassments. He strenuously insisted upon a reduction of ex- 
penses, and recommended an increase in the ad valorem and school 
tax, as well as a tax on insurance and express companies, propor- 
tioned to their business. 

A sensational incident during Culberson's administration was the 
calling of a special session of the Legislature to prevent a prize-fight 
within the State. The laws against prize-fights were imperfect, and 
the judiciary decided that there was no law against prize-fighting 
in Texas. At the call of the Governor the Legislature met on Octo- 
ber 1, 1895, and, to the credit of the State and its government, passed 
a law prohibiting such fights. 

At the State election in 1898 the Democratic party again united, 
and Joseph D. Sayers, who had faithfully served the State for many 
years in Congress as chairman and member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, was elected Governor. He represented the conserva- 
tive democracy ; and his choice betokened the union of the conflicting 
elements and a return to the peaceful conditions of former years. 

The epoch between the administrations of Governors Boss and 
Sayers might be appropriately known as the Sturm-und-Drcmg 
period of Texan politics, during which there was a strong fight be- 
tween the people and the corporations. "With the exhaustion of its 
public domain, the introduction of steam transportation, and the closer 
competition resulting from readjusted conditions, m.any large corpor- 
ations began operations in Texas, for the rights and practices of which 
as public franchises there existed no adequate legislation. The 
change from individual to corporate management was rapid. Many 
corporations, especially some of the railway companies, had received 
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vast grants from the State, and all exhibited a tendency to encroach 
upon the established customs of the people. 

The constitution and laws of the State were framed at a time 
when the rapid and sudden industrial development of the last decades 
of the nineteenth century could not have been anticipated ; and they 
were inadequate for the regulation and control of public franchises. 
Certain features of the civil laws of Spain had remained a part of the 
Texan code. These exerted an influence over legislative and judicial 
decisions ; and, although especially important in their bearing upon 
the land systems and titles, they made no provision for the modern 
system of trusts and corporations. Hence, there was much need of 
legislation, both to perfect the body of laws necessary to the proper 
government and protection of the rights of a continually growing 
population with wide diversification of interests, and to meet the 
change of condition from a pastoral to an industrial civilization. 

This legislation, and the discussion incident thereto, created a 
period of violent political antagonism, and resulted in a long warfare, 
carried out upon the political rostrum, in the legislative halls, and in 
the State and Federal courts. Many laws were enacted, especially 
those regulating railroads, those against alien ownership of lands, and 
those for the regulation of trusts. Suits were instituted in the courts 
to recover property illegally held by corporations, and in some in- 
stances millions of dollars reverted to the State Treasury. 

The first indication of industrial transition was a spirit of unrest, 
noticeable among the agricultural population, which grew until it 
ultimately monopolized the entire political attention of the State ; 
giving rise to important legislative action, and to questions which 
eventually required decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The first grave manifestation of discontent was the so-called 
"Free Grass " movement, which resulted from the invention and in- 
troduction of the barbed wire fence. It has been said that just when 
the condition of the country needed it most the barbed wire made its 
appearance. From its cheapness and durability this material facilitated 
rapid movement in all the prairie portion of the State and, next to 
the introduction of railroads, did most to develop the agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits. But the rural and pastoral population had held 
that all the unfenced land was public commons. With the coming of 
barbed wire all the lands were rapidly enclosed, and thousands of 
settlers found themselves without pasturage. The feeling against 
the fencing in of the lands was aggravated by the fact that many 
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companies and corporations fenced in with their large pastures some 
lands to which they had no vested rights. This feeling gave way to 
violence, and lawless mobs known as ' ' Fence Cutters ' ' destroyed 
thousands of miles of fence. Order was, however, soon restored by the 
Executive, and many laws were enacted to protect public rights. 

The unusual interest in politics shown among the farmers and 
other laboring classes also resulted in the beginning of several organ- 
izations. Among these was a secret society known as the Farmers' 
Alliance, which originated in a meeting of a few neighbors in Pleas- 
ant Valley, Lampasas County, inFebruary, 1878. In 18 86 this organi- 
zation had a membership of from 75,000 to 100,000 in Texas, and a 
million in the United States. During Governor Eoss's administration 
the Farmers' Alliance was active in politics because of the general be- 
lief that the railroad charges for freight were exorbitant, and antago- 
nism toward the railroad interests was intensified. This agitation 
ultimately extended to all kinds of trusts and corporations ; and, being 
taken up by the dominant political party, under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Hogg, it overwhelmed all other subjects of consideration. 

The State Democratic Convention of 1886 denounced the unlaw- 
ful interference with corporate or private property ; declared against 
foreign capital acquiring and controlling railroads in the State, and 
demanded that railroad companies should maintain their general offi- 
ces within the State. In January, 1887, Governor L. S. Eoss, in 
his inaugural address to the legislature, stated that ' ' no legislature 
was probably confronted by graver responsibilities, and that those 
who considered the want of homogeneity in the population of Texas, 
the character of its industrial pursuits, business enterprises, and social 
sympathies, Avere aware of the fact that it presented questions vastly 
more complicated and embarrassing than any other State. ' ' By 1890 
the whole political attention of the State was concentrated upon the 
questions involving the rights and limitations of railways and other 
corporations ; and a gubernatorial campaign was made in that year 
upon a question propounded by the successful candidate. Governor 
James S. Hogg ; namely. Shall the people or the corporations rule 
the State of Texas ? 

The grievances of the people against the railways were in most 
cases just. The management of corporations chartered by the people 
had lost all local character and sympathy by consolidation with great 
systems having their management beyond the legal jurisdiction of the 
State. The roads were not operated for the convenience or benefit 
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of the people. Local charges woro high and unjust, and were sus- 
tained by pools and combinations. The stoclcs of the railways had 
been watered beyond all proportion to their true value, in violation 
of the State Constitution. By this process the railroads of Texas 
acquired a treniemlous and fictitious capitalization, u[)on which inter- 
est had to be paid out of the charges wrung from the people. Further- 
more, these corporations avoided payment of their share of taxation. 
The corrupt practices of the railway corporations were exposed by the 
action of the twenty-second Legislature, which adopted a concurrent 
resolution to investigate the case of Jay Gould against the Inter- 
national and Great Northern Eailroad Company. The committee 
appointed to examine into the case made a report that gave much in- 
formation about the manipulation of railroads Avhich had been placed 
in the hands of receivers, still further arousing popular indignation. 

At first the railroads defied State control, claiming that their 
franchises were in the nature of private property, whose profits could 
not be materially affected by any regulation of the Legislature ; and 
they made powerful combinations in the nature of pools to prevent the 
rates of tariff from being made lower by one of them in competition 
with the others. That the State had the power of limited control 
over railways had already been shown by the validity of a law passed 
during the administration of Governor Koberts, reducing the pas- 
senger fare from five cents to three cents per mile, and by an act 
passed by the twenty-first Legislature, requiring railway companies 
to provide separate coaches for white and colored passengers. 

The twenty-first Legislature submitted to the people an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for a State Eailroad Commission. 
This became a law by the election of 1890. At the head of this 
comjnission was placed the Hon. John H. Keagan, who resigned his 
place in the United States Senate to accept the position. The work 
of the commission has been of incalculable value ; and those who were 
its most violent opponents now testify to the fact that it has saved 
millions of dollars to the State, and has brought the transportation 
system of Texas out of chaos into order, and made it profitable. 
The twenty-third Legislature, in 1893, passed a law giving the State 
supervision and control over the issue of stocks, bonds, and other 
securities by railroad companies, and to prevent illegal or injurious 
increase of their indebtedness by watering stock or bonds, so that the 
Eailroad Commission might justly fix freight rates with reference to 
the value and expenses of the roads. 
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In addition to their regulation by the Commission, the railways 
were further made to comply with the laws of the State, and to make 
restitution for past offences through a series of suits in the Federal 
courts, instituted by Governor Hogg. Companies were compelled to 
bring back their principal offices and officials into the State from other 
States to which they had been removed. Other suits broke up the 
pooling that prevented competition in transportation. By suits 
against railroad companies for the recovery by the State of land 
which had been illegally obtained and held, 1,437,000 acres were 
restored to the public domain. Governor Hogg, in his address, called 
attention to the fact that over three millions of dollars were saved to 
the producers from traffic taxation alone, without diminishing the 
receipts of our transportation companies. 

The second session of the twenty-second Legislature passed what 
was known as the Alien Land Law, providing thatno aliens could own 
land in Texas, except present owners, those who might become in- 
habitants in good faith, and those who should acquire lands in the 
collection of debts. It also called for the sale of land in ten years by 
all persons who were not entitled to hold lands permanently, except 
that aliens could acquire lands by devise or inheritance, under the 
condition of selling them in ten years. This was a return to the 
policy established in the Constitution of the Eepublic of Texas, in- 
herited from Mexico. This law was later held to be unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court. The twenty-third Legislature, 
however, passed a modified Alien Land Act, providing that no private 
corporation, whose main purpose was ownership of land by purchase, 
lease, or otherwise, should thereafter be allowed to acquire land in the 
State ; and it required that all such corporations then owning land 
must sell the same in fifteen years. 

The twenty-first Legislature passed an act to define and punish 
conspiracies against trade by combinations and trusts, popularly 
known as the anti-trust law. Commercial corporations had become 
as arrogant and imposing in their extortions as the railways had 
been. As a result of this law Attorney- General Hogg instituted suits 
against illegal insurance companies, and stopped their business in the 
State. Suits were instituted against the Standard Oil Trust, which 
defied the State laws. The State laws were sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1 9 00 ; resulting in the temporary withdrawal 
of the Standard Oil Company from the State, and its return under 
legal conditions. 
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In addition to the agitation concerning corporations many rela- 
tively interesting events have occurred. In August, 1887, the State 
\vas convulsed with the so-called Prohibition campaign, when an 
amendment to the Constitution was submitted to the people prohib- 
iting the manufacture and sale of liquors in the State except for 
mechanical and scientific purposes. The moral question involved 
stirred up society, and great interest was manifested. The proposi- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 220,627 against 129,270. 

Parts of Texas have suffered many great natural disasters, such 
as drouths, storms, floods, and hurricanes. In May, 1899, the Brazos 
Kiver rose unusually high ; flooding the vast area of agricultural 
lands bordering it throughout the coastal plain. In 1900, a sudden 
rise of the Colorado, incidental to a cloudburst, caused the breaking 
of a costly and supposedly perfect dam, which the citizens of Austin 
had erected at a cost of more than a million dollars. 

In 1888 the Legislature passed an act to provide for the settle- 
ment of the Greer County case. For a number of years Texas had 
claimed jurisdiction over many square miles of land lying in the 
southwest corner of Indian Territory, between the forks of the Ked 
River, had issued patents to the land, had organized courts, and had 
constructed school houses and other public improvements. The con- 
tention hinged upon geographical and historical questions, concerning 
the main fork of the Red River, and whether the area was within 
the domain of Spanish occupation when Texas came into the Union. 
The Supreme Court eventually decided that Greer County belonged to 
the United States. 

The new State Capitol building, commenced in March, 1885, and 
dedicated May 16, 1888, symbolized the transition from the old to 
the new conditions. This magnificent building of granite, modeled 
somewhat after the Capitol at Washington, is typically Texan in its 
immense proportions, in the materials of its construction, and in its 
commemoration of the early Texans, whose valor had acquired the 
3,000,000 acres of land paid for its erection. Its conception also 
typifies the perpetual unity of the State for all time to come, and the 
intention to relinquish the right to divide it into four States, as pro- 
vided by the treaty of annexation. 

Although the financial, manufacturing, and educational interests 
of the Union are largely located in the East, other material interests 
and equal political power are distributed through the States of the 
"West and South. Absorption in national and international affairs 
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should not prevent citizens of the republic from occasionally review- 
ing the condition and doings of the component States, especially those 
"which, from their remote situation, come but little within the scope 
of the metropolitan press, by which public opinion is so largely formu- 
lated. In this article the writer has endeavored to present a con- 
spectus of the activities and economic conditions of a great outlying 
commonwealth, which, from its environment or provincialism, is but 
little known. He makes no undue claims of perfection for his State, 
nor does he deny the existence of natural deficiencies. That there is 
room for improvement in many lines of human activity cannot be 
denied. Great as has been the material progress, the State still owes 
much to its charitable, corrective, and educational institutions. The 
University deserves tenfold its present income, in order to occupy the 
position it merits ; and the administration of our asylums and penal 
institutions should be placed beyond the pale of jDolitical interference. 
It is a matter of congratulation that Texas has passed through its 
period of economic revolution, and has reached such a position of 
stability that development along higher lines can be considered. 

EoBEET T. Hill. 
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